Aristotle and the Greek Balance 


With Aristotle, Plato was, as it were, brought down to earth. And if, from a 
Platonic view, the luminosity of Plato’s universe based on the transcendent 
Ideas was diminished in the process, others would point to a decisive gain in 
the articulate intelligibility of the world as described by Aristotle, and would 
indeed consider his outlook to be a necessary modification of Plato’s 
idealism. To understand the basic tenor of Aristotle’s philosophy and 
cosmology is prerequisite for comprehending the further movement of 
Western thought and its succession of world views. For Aristotle provided a 
language and logic, a foundation and structure, and, not least, a formidably 
authoritative opponent—first against Platonism and later against the early 
modern mind—without which the philosophy, theology, and science of the 
West could not have developed as they did. 

The problem of discovering the exact character and development of 
Aristotle’s thought presents a different set of difficulties from that facing the 
interpreter of Plato. Virtually none of Aristotle’s extant works were 
apparently intended for publication. Works that were published by Aristotle 
are now lost, these being highly Platonic in doctrine and written in popular 
literary form, while those that survive are concentrated treatises composed 
for school use in the form of lecture-course notes and texts for students. 
These surviving manuscripts were compiled, edited, and titled by 
Aristotelians several centuries after the philosopher’s death. The modern 
attempt to trace Aristotle’s development from this much-transformed body 
of material has not brought forth unequivocal results, and his judgments on 
certain issues remain obscure. Yet the overall character of his philosophy is 
clear, and a general theory of its evolution can be surmised. 
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It would seem to be that after an initial period when his thought still 
reflected a more unreservedly Platonic influence, Aristotle began to 
construct a philosophical position sharply distinguished from his master’s. 
The crux of their difference involved the precise nature of the Forms and 
their relation to the empirical world. Aristotle’s intellectual temperament 
was one that took the empirical world on its own terms as fully real. He 
could not accept Plato’s conclusion that the basis of reality existed in an 
entirely transcendent and immaterial realm of ideal entities. True reality, he 
believed, was the perceptible world of concrete objects, not an 
imperceptible world of eternal Ideas. The theory of Ideas seemed to him both 
empirically unverifiable and fraught with logical difficulties. 

To counter that theory, Aristotle put forth his doctrine of categories. 
Things can be said “to be” in many ways. A tall white horse is in one sense 
“tall,” in another sense “white,” and in another sense a “horse.” Yet these 
different ways of being are not equivalent in ontological status, for the 
tallness and whiteness of the horse depend for their existence entirely on the 
primary reality of the particular horse. The horse is substantial in its reality 
in a way that the adjectives describing it are not. To distinguish between 
these different ways of being, Aristotle introduced the notion of categories; 
the particular horse is a substance, which constitutes one category; its 
whiteness is a quality, which constitutes another category altogether. The 
substance is the primary reality, upon which the quality depends for its 
existence. Among the ten categories established by Aristotle, only substance 
(“this horse”) signifies concrete independent existence, while the others— 
quality (“white”), quantity (“tall”), relation (“faster”), and the rest—are 
derivative ways of being in that they exist solely relative to an individual 
substance. A substance is onto logically primary, while the various other 
types of being that may be predicated of it are derivative. Substances 
underlie and are the subjects of everything else. If substances did not exist, 
nothing would exist. 

For Aristotle, the real world is one of individual substances which are 
distinct and separate from each other, yet which are characterized by 
qualities or other types of being held in common with other individual 
substances. This commonality, however, does not signify the existence of a 
transcendent Idea from which the common quality is derived. The common 
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quality is a universal recognizable by the intellect in sensible things, but it is 
not a self-subsistent entity. The universal is conceptually distinguishable 
from the concrete individual, but is not onto logically independent. It is not 
itself a substance. Plato had taught that things like “whiteness” and “tallness” 
possessed an existence independent of any concrete things in which they 
might appear, but for Aristotle that doctrine was untenable. The error, he 
held, lay in Plato’s confusion of categories, whereby he treated a quality, for 
example, as a substance. Many things can be beautiful, but that does not 
mean there is a transcendent Idea of the Beautiful. Beauty exists only if at 
some point a concrete substance is beautiful. The individual man Socrates is 
primary, while his “humanness” or “goodness” exists only to the extent that it 
is found in the concrete particular Socrates. In contrast to the primary 
reality of a substance, a quality is only an abstraction—though it is not 
merely a mental abstraction, for it is based on a real aspect of the substance 
in which it resides. 

By replacing Plato’s Ideas with universals, common qualities that the mind 
could grasp in the empirical world but that did not exist independently of 
that world, Aristotle turned Plato’s ontology upside down. For Plato, the 
particular was less real, a derivative of the universal; for Aristotle, the 
universal was less real, a derivative of the particular. Universals were 
necessary for knowledge, but they did not exist as self-subsistent entities in a 
transcendent realm. Plato’s Ideas were for Aristotle an unnecessary idealist 
duplication of the real world of everyday experience, and a logical error. 

But further analysis of the world, specifically of change and motion, 
suggested to Aristotle the need to introduce a more complex account of 
things—an account that paradoxically made his philosophy closer in spirit 
to Plato’s yet also more distinctly his own. A substance, Aristotle concluded, 
is not simply a unit of matter, but is an intelligible structure or form (eidos) 
embodied in matter. Although the form is entirely immanent, and does not 
exist independently of its material embodiment, it is the form that gives to 
the substance its distinctive essence. Thus a substance is not only “this man” 
or “this horse” in simple contrast to its qualities and other categories, for 
what makes these substances what they are is their specific composition of 
matter and form—i.e., the fact that their material substrate has been 
structured by the form of a man or a horse. Yet form for Aristotle was not 
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static, and it was especially here that Aristotle both sustained certain 
elements of Plato’s philosophy and added a fundamentally new dimension. 

For in Aristotle’s view, form gives to a substance not only its essential 
structure but also its developmental dynamic. Organic biology, rather than 
abstract mathematics, was Aristotle’s characteristic science, and in lieu of 
Plato’s static ideal reality Aristotle brought a more pronounced recognition 
of nature’s processes of growth and development, with each organism 
striving to move from imperfection to perfection: from a state of potentiality 
to a state of actuality, or realization of its form. While Plato emphasized the 
imperfection of all natural things compared with the Forms they imitated, 
Aristotle taught that an organism moves from an imperfect or immature 
condition in a teleological development toward achievement of a full 
maturity in which its inherent form is actualized: the seed is transformed 
into a plant, the embryo becomes the child, the child becomes the adult, and 
so on. The form is an intrinsic principle of operation that is implicit in the 
organism from the latter’s inception, as the form of the oak is implicit in the 
acorn. The organism is drawn forward by the form from potentiality to 
actuality. After this formal realization is achieved, decay sets in as the form 
gradually “loses its hold.” The Aristotelian form bestows an indwelling 
impulse in each organism which orders and motivates its development. 

The essence of something is the form into which it has grown. The nature 
of something is to actualize its inherent form. Yet for Aristotle, “form” and 
“matter” are relative terms, for the actualization of a form can in turn lead to 
its being the matter out of which a higher form can grow. Thus the adult is 
the form of which the child was matter, the child the form of which the 
embryo was matter, the embryo the form of which the ovum was matter. 
Every substance is composed of that which is changed (the matter) and that 
into which it is changed (the form). “Matter” here does not simply mean a 
physical body, which in fact always possesses some degree of form. Matter is, 
rather, an indeterminate openness in things to structural and dynamic 
formation. Matter is the unqualified substrate of being, the possibility of 
form, that which form molds, impels, brings from potentiality to actuality. 
Matter becomes realized only because of its composition with form. Form is 
matter’s actuality, its purposefully completed figuration. All of nature is in 
the process—is itself the process—of this conquest of matter by form. 
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Though a form is not itself a substance, as in Plato’s view, every substance 
has a form, an intelligible structure, that which makes the substance what it 
is. Moreover, every substance not only possesses a form; one could say it is 
also possessed by a form, for it naturally strives to realize its inherent form. It 
strives to become a perfect specimen of its kind. Every substance seeks to 
actualize what it already is potentially. 

In Aristotle’s conception, the being-becoming distinction that had been 
developed by Plato from the differing views of reality given by Parmenides 
and Heraclitus has now been placed entirely in the context of the natural 
world, where it is seen as actuality and potentiality. Plato’s distinction, with 
“being” the object of true knowledge and “becoming” the object of sense- 
perceived opinion, had reflected his elevation of real Forms above relatively 
unreal concrete particulars. Aristotle, by contrast, gave to the process of 
becoming its own reality, asserting that the governing form itself is realized 
in that process. Change and movement are not signs of a shadowy unreality 
but are expressive of a teleological striving for fulfillment. 

This understanding was achieved through the Aristotelian idea of 
“potentiality,” an idea uniquely capable of providing a conceptual basis for 
both change and continuity. Parmenides had not allowed the rational 
possibility of real change, because something that “is” cannot change into 
something that it is not, for what “is not” cannot exist, by definition. Plato, 
mindful too of Heraclitus’s teaching that the natural world is in constant 
flux, had therefore located reality in the changeless Forms transcending the 
empirical world. He also, however, pointed out a verbal distinction that shed 
light on Parmenides’s problem. Parmenides was not distinguishing between 
two significantly different meanings of the term “is,” for on the one hand one 
could say that something “is” in the sense that it exists, while on the other 
hand one could say that something “is hot” or “is a man” in the sense of a 
predicable. Building upon this important distinction, Aristotle asserted that 
something can change into something else if there is a continuing substance 
that undergoes change from a potential to an actual state as determined by 
the substance’s inherent form. Thus Aristotle moved toward reconciling the 
Platonic Forms with the empirical facts of dynamic natural processes, and 
more deeply stressed the human intellect’s capacity to recognize these 
formal patterns in the sensible world. 
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While Plato distrusted knowledge gained by sense perception, Aristotle 
took such information seriously, contending that knowledge of the natural 
world derives first from the perception of concrete particulars in which 
regular patterns can be recognized and general principles formulated. All 
living things require powers of nutrition to survive and grow (plants, 
animals, man), while some also require powers of sensation to be aware of 
objects and distinguish between them (animals, man). In the case of man, 
who is further endowed with reason, these powers enable him to store up 
his experience, to make comparisons and contrasts, to calculate and reflect 
and draw conclusions, all of which make possible knowledge of the world. 
Human understanding of the world thus begins with sense perception. 
Before any sensory experience, the human mind is like a clean tablet on 
which nothing is written. It is in a state of potentiality with regard to 
intelligible things. And man requires sensory experience to bring his mind, 
with the help of mental images, from potential knowledge to actual 
knowledge. Empiricism, if perhaps humbler than Plato’s direct intuition of 
absolute Ideas, is dependably tangible. 

Yet it is man’s reason that allows sense experience to be the basis for 
useful knowledge, and Aristotle was above all that philosopher who 
articulated the structure of rational discourse so the human mind might 
apprehend the world with the greatest degree of conceptual precision and 
effectiveness. Establishing systematic rules for the proper employment of 
logic and language, Aristotle built on principles already worked out by 
Socrates and Plato, but brought new clarity, coherence, and innovations of 
his own. Deduction and induction, the syllogism, the analysis of causation 
into material, efficient, formal, and final causes, basic distinctions such as 
subject-predicate, essential-accidental, matter-form, potential-actual, 
universal-particular, genus-species-individual, the ten categories of 
substance, quantity, quality, relation, place, time, position, state, action, and 
affection: all were defined by Aristotle and established thereafter as 
indispensable instruments of analysis for the Western mind. Where Plato 
had placed direct intuition of the transcendent Ideas as the foundation of 
knowledge, Aristotle now placed empiricism and logic. 

Yet Aristotle believed that the mind’s greatest power of cognition derived 
from something beyond empiricism and the rational elaboration of sensory 
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experience. Although it is difficult to discern his precise meaning from the 
brief and somewhat obscure statements he made concerning the issue, it 
would seem that Aristotle regarded the mind not only as that which is 
activated by sensory experience, but also as something that is eternally 
active, and indeed divine and immortal. This aspect of mind, the active 
intellect (nous), alone gave man the intuitive capacity to grasp final and 
universal truths. Empiricism renders particular data from which 
generalizations and theories can be derived, but these are fallible. Man can 
attain necessary and universal knowledge only through the presence of 
another cognitive faculty, the active intellect. Just as light makes potential 
colors into actual colors, so does the active intellect actualize the mind’s 
potential knowledge of forms and provide man with the fundamental 
principles that make possible certain rational knowledge. It illuminates the 
processes of human cognition while it yet remains beyond them, eternal and 
complete. Only because man shares in the divine nous can he apprehend 
infallible truth, and the nous constitutes the only part of man that “comes in 
from outside.” In Aristotle’s view, the individual human soul might cease to 
exist with death, since the soul is vitally joined to the physical body it 
animates. The soul is the form of the body, just as the body is the matter of 
the soul. But the divine intellect, of which each man has a potential share 
and which distinguishes man from other animals, is immortal and 
transcendent. Indeed, man’s highest happiness consists in the philosophical 
contemplation of eternal truth. 

As Aristotle agreed finally with Plato’s evaluation of the human intellect as 
divine despite his new regard for sense perception, so also, despite his 
diminishing the ontological status of the Forms, Aristotle still maintained 
their objective existence and their crucial role in the economy of nature and 
the processes of human knowledge. Like Plato, he believed that a philosophy 
such as Democritus’s atomism, based solely on material particles and lacking 
a decisive concept of form, was unable to account for the fact that nature, 
despite constant change, contains a visible order with distinct and lasting 
formal qualities. Also like Plato, Aristotle believed the deepest cause for 
things must be sought not in the beginning of things but in their end—their 
telos, their purpose and final actuality, that to which they aspire. Although 
the Aristotelian forms (with one exception) are wholly immanent in nature 
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and not transcendent, they are essentially changeless and are thus 
recognizable by the human intellect amidst the flux of organic development 
and decay. Cognition takes place when the mind receives the form of a 
substance into itself, even though in the world that form never exists apart 
from its particular material embodiment. The mind conceptually separates, 
or abstracts, what is not separated in reality. Yet because reality possesses 
inherent structure, cognition is possible. An empirical approach to nature is 
meaningful because of nature’s intrinsic openness to rational description, by 
which it can be cognitively organized according to forms, categories, causes, 
genera, species, and the like. Thus Aristotle continued and brought new 
definition to the Platonic conception of an ordered and humanly knowable 
cosmos. 

In essence, Aristotle realigned Plato’s archetypal perspective from a 
transcendent focus to an immanent one, so it was fully directed to the 
physical world with its empirically observable patterns and processes. By 
emphasizing the Forms’ transcendence, Plato had found it difficult to explain 
how particulars participated in Forms, a difficulty rooted in his ontological 
dualism, which in its more extreme formulations entailed a virtual severance 
of Forms from matter. Aristotle, by contrast, pointed to a vital composite 
entity produced by the uniting of form with matter in a substance. Unless a 
form is incorporated in a substance—as the form of a man is found in the 
individual person Socrates—that form cannot be said to exist. Forms are not 
beings, for they possess no independent existence. Rather, beings exist 
through forms. Aristotle’s form thereby took on several roles—as intrinsic 
pattern, as intelligible structure, as governing dynamic, and as end or 
purpose. He eliminated the numinosity and independence of Plato’s Forms, 
yet gave them new functions to make possible a rational analysis of the 
world and enhance the power of scientific explanation. 

The early foundations of science had already been established by, on the 
one side, the Ionian and atomistic philosophies of matter, and, on the other, 
the Pythagorean and Platonic philosophies of form and mathematics. But by 
directing his Platonically educated attention to the empirical world, Aristotle 
placed a new and fruitful stress on the value of observation and classification 
within a Platonic framework of form and purpose. More emphatically than 
Plato, Aristotle considered both the lonians’ focus on material causes and the 
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Pythagoreans’ focus on formal causes necessary for a full understanding of 
nature. It was this unique comprehensiveness that distinguished much of 
Aristotle’s achievement. The Greek sense of confidence in the power of 
human thought to comprehend the world rationally, a confidence begun 
with Thales, now found in Aristotle its fullest expression and climax. 


Aristotle’s universe possessed a remarkable logical consistency throughout 
its complex and multifaceted structure. All motion and process in the world 
was explicable by his formal teleology: Every being is moved from 
potentiality to actuality according to an inner dynamic dictated by a specific 
form. No potentiality is brought into actuality unless there exists an already 
actual being, a being that has already realized its forni: a seed must have 
been produced by a mature plant, as a child must have a parent. Hence the 
dynamism and structured development of any entity requires an external 
cause—a being that serves simultaneously as efficient cause (initiating the 
motion), formal cause (giving the entity form), and final cause (serving as 
goal of the entity’s development). To account for the entire universe’s order 
and movement, therefore, especially for the great movement of the heavens 
(and here he faulted Democritus and the atomists for not dealing adequately 
with the first cause of motion), Aristotle posited a supreme Form—an 
already existing actuality, absolute in its perfection, the only form existing 
entirely separate from matter. Since the greatest universal motion is that of 
the heavens, and since that circular motion is eternal, this prime mover 
must also be eternal. 

Aristotle’s logic could be represented in the following way= (a) All motion 
is the result of the dynamism impelling potentiality to formal realization, (b) 
Since the universe as a whole is involved in motion, and since nothing 
moves without an impulse toward form, the universe must be moved by a 
supreme, universal form, (c) Since the highest form must already be 
perfectly realized—i.e., not in a potential state—and since matter is by 
definition the state of potentiality, the highest form is both entirely 
immaterial and without motion: hence the Unmoved Mover, the supreme 
perfect Being that is pure form, God. 

This absolute Being, here posited by logical necessity rather than religious 
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conviction, is the first cause of the universe. Yet this Being is wholly self- 
absorbed, since for it to take any heed of physical nature would diminish its 
perfect undisturbed character and immerse it in the flux of potentialities. As 
perfect actuality, the Unmoved Mover is characterized by a state of eternal 
unhindered activity—not the struggling process (kinesis) of moving from 
potential to actual, but the forever enjoyable activity (energeia) made 
possible only in a state of complete formal realization. For the supreme 
Form, that activity is thought: eternal contemplation of its own being, 
unqualified by the change and imperfection of the physical world it 
ultimately motivates. Aristotle’s God is thus pure Mind, with no material 
component. Its activity and pleasure is simply that of eternal consciousness 
of itself. 

In its absolute perfection, the primary Form moves the physical universe 
by drawing nature toward itself. God is the goal of the universe’s aspirations 
and movement—a more conscious goal for man, a less conscious instinctual 
dynamism for other forms of nature. Every individual being in the universe 
is striving to imitate, each in its specific limited way, the perfection of the 
supreme Being. Each seeks to fulfill its purpose, to grow and mature, to 
achieve its realized form. God “moves as the object of desire.” But of all living 
things, man alone shares in God’s nature, by virtue of his possessing 
intelligence, the nous. Because the supreme Form is so removed from the 
world, there is considerable distance between man and God. Yet because 
man’s highest faculty, his intellect, is divine, he can by cultivating that 
intellect—that is, by imitating the supreme Form in the way most 
appropriate to man—bring himself into a kind of communion with God. The 
Prime Mover is not the creator of the world (which Aristotle considered 
eternal and coeval with God). Rather nature, in its movement toward 
imitating this supreme immaterial Form, is involved in an eternal process of 
creating itself. Although there is no beginning or end to this striving, 
Aristotle suggested the existence of regular cycles that depended on the 
movements of the heavens, which, like Plato, he considered divine. 

In Aristotle, Greek cosmology achieved its most comprehensive and 
systematic development. His view of the cosmos was a synthesis of his many 
predecessors’ insights, from the Ionians’ and Empedocles’s ideas concerning 
natural elements to Plato’s astronomy and the problem of the planets. The 
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Earth was the stationary center of the universe, around which the heavenly 
bodies rotated. The whole cosmos was finite and circumscribed by a perfect 
sphere, within which were set the fixed stars. Aristotle based the Earth’s 
uniqueness, centrality, and immobility not only on self-evidence and 
common sense, but also on his theory of the elements. The heavier elements, 
earth and water, moved according to their intrinsic nature toward the 
universe’s center (the Earth), while the lighter elements, air and fire, 
intrinsically moved upward away from the center. The lightest element was 
aether—transparent, purer than fire, and divine—the substance of which 
the heavens were composed, and its natural motion, unlike that of the 
terrestrial elements, was circular. 

One of Plato’s pupils and Aristotle’s contemporaries, the mathematician 
Eudoxus, had taken up the problem of the planetary movements and 
provided its first answer. To preserve the ideal of perfect circularity while 
also saving the appearances of the erratic motions, Eudoxus devised a 
complex geometrical scheme whereby each planet was set in the inner 
sphere of a group of interconnected rotating spheres, with the fixed stars at 
the universe’s periphery constituting the outermost sphere. Although every 
sphere was centered on the Earth, each one had a different rate and axis of 
rotation, by which means Eudoxus was able to construct—using three 
spheres each for the Sun and Moon, and four each for the more complex 
movements of the other planets—an ingenious mathematical solution 
accounting for the planetary movements, including their retrograde periods. 
Eudoxus thus achieved the first scientific explanation of the irregular 
motions of the planets, providing an influential initial model for the 
subsequent history of astronomy. 

It was this solution, somewhat elaborated by Eudoxus’s successor 
Callippus, that Aristotle integrated into his cosmology. Each of the aetheric 
spheres, beginning with the outermost one, communicated its motion to the 
next one by means of a frictional drive, so that the motions of the inner 
spheres were the combined product of the peripheral sphere along with the 
relevant adjoining ones. (Aristotle also added intermediate counteracting 
spheres to separate properly the planetary motions from each other, while 
maintaining the overall motion of the heavens.) In turn, the celestial spheres 
affected the other, sublunary elements—fire, air, water, and earth—which 
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because of those movements did not remain purely separated in what would 
be their natural state in successive spheres around the Earth, but instead 
were pushed into varying admixtures, thereby creating the great multiplicity 
of natural substances on the Earth. The ordered movement of the heavens 
was caused ultimately by the primary Unmoved Mover, and the other 
movements of the planetary spheres from Saturn down through the Moon 
were caused in turn by other timeless, immaterial, and self-thinking 
intellects. These heavenly bodies Aristotle considered to be gods, a fact he 
considered to have been accurately conveyed by the ancient myths 
(although in other matters he believed the myths were an unreliable source 
of knowledge). All terrestrial processes and change were therefore caused by 
the celestial movements, which were ultimately caused by the highest formal 
and final cause, God. 

It was especially in regard to his theories concerning astronomy and the 
supreme Form that Aristotle approached a Platonic sort of idealism, and in 
some respects went even further than Plato. By so strongly emphasizing the 
transcendent quality of mathematical Forms, Plato had occasionally 
portrayed even the heavens as only an approximate reflection of the perfect 
divine geometry—a judgment also reflecting Plato’s notion of ananke, the 
imperfect irrationality shadowing the physical creation. But for Aristotle, 
Mind was in a sense more fully omnipotent and immanent in nature, and in 
his earlier years he concluded that the ordered mathematical perfection of 
the heavens and the existence of the astral deities affirmed the heavens 
themselves as a visible embodiment of the divine. In so doing, he joined 
together more explicitly the Platonic focus on the eternal and mathematical 
with the tangible world of physical reality within which man found himself. 
He upheld the natural world as a worthy expression of the divine, and not, 
as Plato often strongly implied, something merely to be seen through or left 
behind altogether as an encumbrance to absolute knowledge. Despite the 
generally secular cast of his thought, Aristotle defined the role of philosophy 
in his influential work De Philosophia (extant now only in fragments), which 
was to mold the ancient conception of the philosopher’s profession: to move 
from the material causes of things, as in natural philosophy, to the formal 
and final causes, as in divine philosophy, and thus to discover the intelligible 
essence of the universe and the purpose behind all change. 
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Yet as distinguished from Plato’s idealism and stress on the need for 
immediate intuitions of a spiritual reality, the overall thrust of Aristotle’s 
philosophy was decidedly naturalistic and empiricist. The world of nature 
was of primary interest to Aristotle, who was the son of a physician and 
early exposed to biological science and medical practice. In this sense his 
thought could be said to reflect the Homeric and Ionian sense of life 
characteristic of the heroic age, in which the present life was the preferred, 
more real realm of existence (in contrast to shadowy Hades, where the 
disembodied soul lacked virtually all vitality), and the physical body’s active 
involvement in love, war, and feasting was recognized as the essence of a 
good life. Concerning such matters as the body’s worth, the soul’s 
immortality, and man’s relation to God, Plato’s sensibility was less Homeric 
and Ionian, and more reflective of the mystery religions and the 
Pythagoreans. Aristotle’s attention to and high valuation of the body more 
directly reflected the widespread classical Greek appreciation for the human 
body as expressed in athletic prowess, personal beauty, or artistic creation. 
Plato’s attitude in this regard, while often genuinely admiring, was distinctly 
ambivalent. In the end, Plato’s loyalty lay with the transcendent archetype. 

Aristotle’s renunciation of self-subsistent Ideas also had major 
implications for his ethical theory. For Plato, a person could properly direct 
his actions only if he knew the transcendent basis of any virtue, and only the 
philosopher who had attained knowledge of that absolute reality would be 
capable of judging the virtue of any action. Without the existence of an 
absolute Good, morality would have no certain basis, and so for Plato ethics 
was derived from metaphysics. For Aristotle, however, the two fields were of 
fundamentally different character. What actually existed was not an Idea of 
the Good relevant to all situations, but only good persons or good actions in 
many varying contexts. One could not attain absolute knowledge in ethical 
matters as one could in scientific philosophy. Morality lay in the realm of the 
contingent. The best one could do would be to derive rules empirically for 
ethical conduct that held probable value in meeting the complexities of 
human existence. 

The proper aim in ethics was not to determine the nature of absolute 
virtue, but to be a virtuous person. That task was necessarily complex and 
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ambiguous, evading final definition, and required practical solutions to 
specific problems rather than absolute principles that were universally true. 
For Aristotle, the goal of human life was happiness, the necessary 
precondition for which was virtue. But virtue itself had to be defined in 
terms of rational choice in a concrete situation, where virtue lay in the mean 
between two extremes. Good is always a balance between two opposite evils, 
the midpoint between excess and defect: temperance is a mean between 
austerity and indulgence, courage a mean between cowardice and 
foolhardiness, proper pride a mean between arrogance and abasement, and 
so forth. Such a mean can be found only in practice, in individual cases 
relative to their specific conditions. 

In each of Aristotle’s concepts in contrast to Plato’s—yet always within 
the Platonic framework of form and purpose—there was a new stress on 
this world and this life, on the visible, the tangible, and the particular. 
Although both Aristotle’s ethics and his politics were founded on definitions 
and goals, they remained linked to the empirical, the contingent and 
individual. Although his universe was teleological and not randomly 
mechanical, his was generally an unconscious natural teleology, based on 
the empirical perception that nature draws forward each individual thing to 
its formal realization, “doing nothing in vain.” Form was still the determining 
principle in Aristotle’s universe, but it was primarily a natural principle. 
Similarly, Aristotle’s God was essentially the logical consequence of his 
cosmology, a necessary existent on physical grounds, rather than the 
mystically apprehended supreme Good of Platonic thought. Aristotle 
assumed the power of reason strenuously forged by Socrates and Plato, and 
applied it systematically to the many kinds of phenomena that existed in the 
world; but while Plato employed reason to overcome the empirical world 
and discover a transcendent order, Aristotle employed reason to discover an 
immanent order within the empirical world itself. 

The Aristotelian legacy was thus predominantly one of logic, empiricism, 
and natural science. The Lyceum, the school which Aristotle founded in 
Athens and where he conducted his peripatetic discussions, reflected this 
legacy, being more a center for scientific research and data collection than a 
semireligious philosophical school like Plato’s Academy. Although in ancient 
times Plato was generally judged the greater master, that evaluation would 
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be dramatically counterbalanced in the high Middle Ages, and in many 
respects it would be Aristotle’s philosophical temperament that would come 
to define the dominant orientation of the Western mind. So considerable was 
his encyclopedic system of thought that most scientific activity in the West 
until the seventeenth century was carried out on the basis of his fourth- 
century b.c. writings, and even when moving beyond him modern science 
would continue his orientation and use his conceptual tools. Yet in the last 
analysis, it was in the spirit of his master Plato, though in a decisively new 
direction, that Aristotle proclaimed the power of the developed human 
intellect to comprehend the world’s order. 

In Aristotle and Plato together, then, we find a certain elegant balance and 
tension between empirical analysis and spiritual intuition, a dynamic 
beautifully rendered in Raphael’s Renaissance masterpiece The School of 
Athens. There, in the center of the many Greek philosophers and scientists 
gathered in lively discussion, stand the elder Plato and the younger Aristotle, 
with Plato pointing upward to the heavens, to the invisible and 
transcendent, while Aristotle motions his hand outward and down to the 
earth, to the visible and immanent. 
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The Dual Legacy 


This, then, was the achievement of classical Greek thought: Reflecting the 
archaic mythological consciousness from which it emerged, informed by the 
artistic masterworks that preceded and accompanied it, influenced by the 
mystery religions with which it was contemporaneous; forged through a 
dialectic with skepticism, naturalism, and secular humanism; and in its 
commitment to reason, empiricism, and mathematics conducive to the 
development of science in succeeding centuries—the thought of the great 
Greek philosophers was an intellectual consummation of all the major 
cultural expressions of the Hellenic era. It was a global metaphysical 
perspective, intent on encompassing both the whole of reality and the 
multiple sides of the human sensibility. 

Above all, it was an attempt to know. The Greeks were perhaps the first to 
see the world as a question to be answered. They were peculiarly gripped by 
the passion to understand, to penetrate the uncertain flux of phenomena 
and grasp a deeper truth. And they established a dynamic tradition of critical 
thought to pursue that quest. With the birth of that tradition and that quest 
came the birth of the Western mind. 


Let us now attempt to distinguish some of the principal elements in the 
classical Greek conception of reality, especially as these influenced Western 
thought from antiquity through the Renaissance and Scientific Revolution. 
For our present purposes, we may describe two very general sets of 
assumptions or principles inherited by the West from the Greeks. The first 
set of tenets formulated below represents that unique synthesis of Greek 
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rationalism and Greek religion which played such a significant role in 
Hellenic thought from Pythagoras through Aristotle, and which was most 
fully embodied in the thought of Plato: 

(1) The world is an ordered cosmos, whose order is akin to an order 
within the human mind. A rational analysis of the empirical world is 
therefore possible. 

(2) The cosmos as a whole is expressive of a pervasive intelligence that 
gives to nature its purpose and design, and this intelligence is directly 
accessible to human awareness if the latter is developed and focused to a 
high degree. 

(3) Intellectual analysis at its most penetrating reveals a timeless order 
that transcends its temporal, concrete manifestation. The visible world 
contains within it a deeper meaning, in some sense both rational and 
mythic in character, which is reflected in the empirical order but which 
emanates from an eternal dimension that is both source and goal of all 
existence. 

(4) Knowledge of the world’s underlying structure and meaning entails 
the exercise of a plurality of human cognitive faculties—rational, 
empirical, intuitive, aesthetic, imaginative, mnemonic, and moral. 

(5) The direct apprehension of the world’s deeper reality satisfies not 
only the mind but the soul: it is, in essence, a redemptive vision, a 
sustaining insight into the true nature of things that is at once 
intellectually decisive and spiritually liberating. 

The immense influence on the subsequent evolution of Western thought 
exerted by these remarkable convictions, at once idealist and rationalist in 
character, can scarcely be exaggerated. But the Hellenic legacy was a dual 
one, for the Greek mind also fathered a very different, equally influential set 
of intellectual assumptions and tendencies, which to some degree 
overlapped the first set but to a crucial extent acted in tense counterpoint to 
it. This second set of principles can be summarized roughly as follows: 

(1) Genuine human knowledge can be acquired only through the 
rigorous employment of human reason and empirical observation. 
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(2) The ground of truth must be sought in the present world of human 
experience, not in an undemonstrable otherworldly reality. The only truth 
that is humanly accessible and useful is immanent rather than 
transcendent. 

(3) The causes of natural phenomena are impersonal and physical, and 
should be sought within the realm of observable nature. All mythological 
and supernatural elements should be excluded from causal explanations 
as anthropomorphic projections. 

(4) Any claims to comprehensive theoretical understanding must be 
measured against the empirical reality of concrete particulars in all their 
diversity, mutability, and individuality. 

(5) No system of thought is final, and the search for truth must be both 
critical and self-critical. Human knowledge is relative and fallible and 
must be constantly revised in the light of further evidence and analysis. 

Very generally speaking, both the evolution and the legacy of the Greek 
mind can be said to have resulted from the complex interaction of these two 
sets of assumptions and impulses. While the first set was especially visible in 
the Platonic synthesis, the second set gradually evolved out of the bold, 
many-sided intellectual development that dialectically impelled that 
synthesis—namely, the Presocratic philosophical tradition of naturalistic 
empiricism from Thales, of rationalism from Parmenides, of mechanistic 
materialism from Democritus, and of skepticism, individualism, and secular 
humanism from the Sophists. Both of these sets of tendencies in Hellenic 
thought had deep nonphilosophical roots in the Greek religious and literary 
traditions, from Homer and the mysteries to Sophocles and Euripides, with 
each set drawing on different aspects of those traditions. Moreover, these 
two impulses shared a common ground in their uniquely Greek affirmation, 
often only implicit, that the final measure of truth was found not in 
hallowed tradition, nor in contemporary convention, but rather in the 
autonomous individual human mind. Most consequentially, both impulses 
found their paradigmatic embodiment in the richly ambiguous figure of 
Socrates, both found vivid contrapuntal expression in the Platonic dialogues, 
and both found a brilliant and seminal compromise in the philosophy of 
Aristotle. 
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The constant interplay of these two partly complementary and partly 
antithetical sets of principles established a profound inner tension within the 
Greek inheritance, which provided the Western mind with the intellectual 
basis, at once unstable and highly creative, for what was to become an 
extremely dynamic evolution lasting over two and a half millennia. The 
secular skepticism of the one stream and the metaphysical idealism of the 
other provided a crucial counterbalance to each other, each undermining 
the other’s tendency to crystallize into dogmatism, yet the two in 
combination eliciting new and fertile intellectual possibilities. The Greek 
search for and recognition of universal archetypes in the chaos of 
particulars was fundamentally countered by an equally robust impulse to 
value the concrete particular in and for itself—a combination that resulted 
in the profoundly Greek tendency to perceive the empirical individual in all 
its concrete exceptionality as something that could itself reveal new forms of 
reality and new principles of truth. An often problematic yet immensely 
productive polarization thereby emerged in the Western mind’s 
understanding of reality, a division of allegiance between two radically 
different kinds of world view= on the one hand, to a sovereignly ordered 
cosmos; on the other, to an unpredictably open universe. It was with this 
unresolved bifurcation at its very basis, with the accompanying creative 
tension and complexity, that the Greek mind flourished and endured. 

The West has never ceased to admire the extraordinary vitality and 
profundity of the Greek mind, even when subsequent intellectual 
developments have placed in question one aspect or another of Hellenic 
thought. The Greeks were supremely articulate in the service of their 
evolving vision, and in cases beyond counting, what may have long been 
considered a peculiar error or confusion in Greek thought has later, in the 
light of new evidence, been discovered to be an astonishingly accurate 
intuition. Perhaps the Greeks, coming at the dawn of our civilization, 
perceived the world with a certain innate clarity that authentically reflected 
the universal order they were seeking. Certainly the West continues to turn 
again and again to its ancient progenitors, as to a fount of immortal insight. 
As Finley remarked, “Whether the Greeks saw things most freshly because 
they came first or it is pure good luck that, having come first, they answered 
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life with unmatched alertness, they in either case keep ageless sparkle, as of 
the world lit by a kind of six-o’clock-in-the-morning light and the dew 
imperishably on the grass. The Greek mind remains in ours, because this 
untarnished freshness leaves it, like youth itself, our first exemplar.” 10 

It is as if, for the Greeks, heaven and earth had not yet been fully rent 
asunder. But instead of our now attempting to sort out what is permanently 
valuable and what problematic in the Hellenic vision, let us observe history 
engage that task as the Western culture that Greece initiated moved forward 
—building upon the Greek legacy, transforming it, criticizing it, amplifying 
it, disregarding it, reintegrating it, negating it. . . yet never, in the end, truly 
leaving it. 
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